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A NATIVE NEGRO CONCERT, 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 
OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER XIV,—MAT RINGTON—PLANTAIN GARDEN RIVER— 
BLACK MINSTRELS, 


Mat Rivctoy’s dark eyes sparkled with eagerness, 
as, with his usual rapidity of utterance and energetic 
manner, he held forth upon the pleasures and perils 
of the morrow. 
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“You see, Jasper—you see, Mr. Holt, the difficulty 
was to get any information about the John Crow 
Mountain. No one has ever been up it, that is 
quite clear, unless, perhaps, some of the maroons. 
The government surveyor, you know, has never 
been up, never surveyed that ridge at all; his report 
was all guess-work. Well, of course I wanted to find 
out which was the most accessible side on which 
to commence our ascent, supposing, you know, Jas- 
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per—supposing, Mr. Brook, that one side is more’ 
accessible than another; which it turns ont is the 
case: for, what do you think? TI have not only 
found out the best side for ascending, but I have 
actually ferreted out a couple of maroons—I had 
the greatest difficulty in finding them, I can tell 
you—a couple of maroons, who have undertaken to 
guide us to the top.” 

“Oh! then, the John Crow ridge is not virgin 
soil, after all! it has been trodden by the foot of 
man; for of course they could not guide us to a 
place they had never been to,” said Jasper; “ that 
rather diminishes the credit of our expedition, the 
éclut of the climb, eh Mat?” 

“Well, yes, it does certainly,” replied Mat, most 
unwillingly; “but *however, these maroons, you 
know, live in the woods; they are born and bred 
there, and have been everywhere, of course; they 
are different from either blacks or whites, quite a 
different sort of wild-men, depend upon it; no one 
but a maroon has ever been on the top of the John 
Crow, and not many of them, I'll be bound.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Rington,” said I; “ but 
who or what are these maroons ?” 

The maroons, why, they are a sort of half-breed 
race, a cross between the negro and the Indian. 
When the Spaniards first discovered thisisland, it was 
inhabited, you know, by a race of Indians—copper- 
coloured fellows, I fancy; well, the Spaniards, when 
they found they could not make slaves of the Indians, 
destroyed them of course, as they always did the 
natives of every country they got hold of; and then 
they imported negroes and made slaves of them. 
But the Indians were not utterly destroyed when 
the African made his appearance in the island; 
there were a good many of them still in the fastnesses 
of the mountains. Runaway blacks soon joined 
them, and hence the maroons, or hog-hunters, as 
the name implies.” 

“Do any of the aborigines still exist, do you 
suppose ?” I inquired eagerly; for Lhad read “The 
Last of the Mohicans,” and longed te see an Indian 
chief in his mocassins and plumes, his hunting 
shirt and wampum belt, his beads and his porcupine 


quills, with his tomahawk, his war-paint, and his 


scalping-knife. 

Some such absurd expectations must have been 
expressed by my manner, T suppose, for Mat Ring- 
ton laughed as he said, “ Oh no! there are no full- 
blooded Indians on the island now, nor haven’t 
been for years and years. All the maroons are 
strongly tainted with black blood; but they have 
the long black Indian hair still—no wool, and they 
are not so ebony-hued as a negro; 
the maroons are as light-coloured 
even as a quadroon.” 

“You will think me very ignorant, and very 
troublesome into the bargain, I am afraid, Mr. 
Rington,” said [; “but I confess that I don’t know 


as a mulatto, or 


the difference between a mulatto and a quadroon, | 
and I should be much obliged to you if you would | 


explain it to me.” 

“With pleasure—no trouble at all,” said Mat 
Rington. “A mulatto is the offspring of a white 
and a black; the quadroon is a shade whiter again, 
being the offspring of a mulatto and a white, and 


indeed, some of 





the mestee is the whitest of all, being the offspring 
of a white and a quadroon.” " 

T expressed my thanks. “ But what name io 
you give to the offspring of a mestee and a white” 
[ asked, determined to get at the bottom of the 
genealogy of colour. 

“They are white: the black stain is considera, 
extinct in a mestee; but there is another shade 
which in point of fact is next in darkness | 
negro, and that is the sambo, the offspring 
black and mulatto.” 

“T suppose the further removed from thie n 
the higher the caste.” 

“Exactly so; therefore the sambo ranks lowest 
in the scale amongst ‘people of colour,’ and 4 
mestee the highest. You have no idea of the im 
portance which the coloured race atiach to 
different grades. No high-caste Brahmin in India 
can regard a Pariah with greater scorn than a 
mestee, or even a quadroon, regards a sambo; and 
as for a negro, a full-blooded black, whew !—catcha 
coloured girl speaking or even looking at ‘ denegyro;’ 
ha ha!” 

“T needn’t ask whether you have made the need- 
ful preparations for our start to-morrow, Mat,” said 
Jasper, changing the conversation. 

“ Everything is ready ; don’t be alarmed ; jerked 
hog, Spanish hammocks, blankets and_ brandy. 
You can rough it, Mr. Holt, for a couple of nighis 
in the bush? you can do without soup, and dis- 
pense with sheets and pillows for a night or two, 
eh, Mr. Brook ?” 

“ Ay, or for a week or two either,” said Harry; 
“nothing I like so much as bivouacking in the bush. 
Tf I had been born a Yankee, I should have fitted 
to the Far West, and turned Indian, I verily believe. 
I delight in a wild, free, roaming life.” 

“Ah! the ‘Far West,’ how fascinating that sound 
to me; the vast, rolling, boundless prairies, the in- 
terminable forests. One can’t be everywhere « 
once, more’s the pity, and nothing would induce 
me to leave this splendid island; but I show! lik 
to visit the Rocky Mountains, I confess.” 

“What do you say to Madagascar, Mat? Shouldn’ 
you like to go there?” said Jasper; “ and the Him- 
alayas, and " 

“Ha, ha! yes, I should like to see them al!—! 
don’t deny it. I have ‘a beein my bonnet, I suy- 
pose, for I always want to be buzzing about it 
fresh places; not but what I am satisfied with this. 
I don’t believe that Madagascar, or India eithe, 
could beat that-view. Look there! He threw back 
the jalousies, which had been closed to keep off t 
sun. 

The Vale of Bath, in all its luxuriant trop! 
splendour, lay before us. I will not weary the 
reader by a repetition of each separate element 0! 
beauty: suffice it to say, that the scene was sul- 
passingly lovely. The sun was low, 
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their deep-green foliage in strong relief against t 
glowing sky, spread their gigantic limbs over e 
adjacent gardens ; stately palms cast their lengts 
ening shadows far, far over the varied landscape— 
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was there—the solemn, sombre shade—the golden 
glorious light! See how the mists are creeping 
up from the river and the decp ravines! Higher 
and higher they ascend; wider and wider they 
spread; but higher still, clear and distinct, are 
seen the three lofty peaks of the Blue Mountain, 
flooded with the purple light of the setting sun. 

“No, neither Madagascar nor India could beat 
that,” I exclaimed ; “ how impossible to paint or to 
describe such a splendid picture !” 

« Ah!” said Mat Rington, rubbing his hands, “I 


am glad you admire my beautiful vale, Mr. Brook; | 


you seem to be fond of fine scenery; you look at it 
as if you liked it.” 

“T do like it, Mr. Rington, I can't tell you how 
much ; I could look at that view for hours. J am 
quite an enthusiast about scenery.” 

“T thought so, I was sure of it,” said Mat, rub- 
bing his hands harder than ever; “have you been 
up any of the mountains yet ?—no! I’m glad of it; 
wait a bit, Mr. Brook; this is lovely, splendid, no- 
thing can surpass it in its way, you know: but it 


isn’t mountain scenery ; it isn’t grand, sublime, or | 


anything of that sort; we'll show you something 
worth looking at to-morrow or next day, I expect ; 
there must be a fine view from the top of the John 
Crow, though not equal to Blue Mountain Peak, 
of course; you mst go there, and when you do, 
you must take Ridgefield, my coffce-plantation, in 
your way, and Til go on with you to the Peak; 
your friend (looking towards Harry) will come with 
you, I hope.” 

We both, joyfully and thankfully, signified our 
assent to the proposed excursion. 

“As for you, Jasper,” continued Mat, “1 shall 
not ask you, because I know you won't come.” 

“No, thank you, I have been to the top of Blue 
Mountain Peak once—that’s enough for me.” 

“So it isn’t enough for me,” said Mat; “TI have 
been up half-a-dozen times, and hope to go a dozen 
times more before I die. You are like the French- 
man, who, when he was asked if he was going out 
hunting, said, ‘ Sare, I hafe alrady hont one time ;’ 
as though no one ever thought of doing such a 
thing twice.” ¢ 

“That story is as old as the John Crow hills 
that we are going to climb to-morrow, Mat,” 
Jasper. 

“Very likely ; it’s none the worse for that,” re- 
plied Mat, whom nothing put out. “ Who's for a 
stroll? the sun won’t hurt us now, and the land- 
breeze is just setting in.” 

We were all “for a stroll,” and accordingly out 
we sallied. We sauntered gently through the neat 
little town, and out into the cane-fields beyond, down 
by the rippling waters of Plantain Garden River. 

Evening in the tropics is very delightful: the 
soft air, the hazy, misty light, the humming of 
Insects, the glancing of fire-flies, the deep repose 
which steals over all animated nature, the hush, 
the quiet of the departing day, and the soothing 
influence which these elements of enjoyment ex- 
ercise on the body and mind, especially after having 


through the heat and fatigue of a long ride 
under ¢ os 
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r a burning sun, unite in making a tropical | 
evening a most lovely and enjoyable time; it is | What an expanse of white 
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truly the dolee fax wicite portion of the twenty-four 
hours in the torrid zone. <A sweet, do-nothing time 
indeed it is; @ most lovely, but, to my thinking, not 
the most lovely portion of the twenty-four hours. 
It lacks the freshness, the pure, invigorating, balmy 
freshness of morning. Evening is the autumn, 
mornine the spring time of the day; the former 
may be the more gorgeous, the more Juxurious 
time, both of the year and the day—more redolent of 
idie ease, of indolent repose, more full of splendid 
colouring, of rich and varied tints; but it is the 
splendour of decay, the glory of departing life and 
lieht. The sun sinks, the leaves fall; and lo! night 
and winter are at hand. But spring and morning, 
the heralds of life and light, fresh, young, and 
vigorous, bringing joy and gladness, health and 
strength in their train—teeming, gushing, brim- 
ming over with the prodigal wealth of reviving 
nature! oh how lovely! how lovely! how lovely 
ye are! 

The sound of music and laughter, and an occa- 
sional snatch of a song, came up on the evening 
breeze. We listened afew minutes in silence; the 
musicians, whoever they were, could not be far off: 


| we could almost hear the words of the song. 


“They are behind that clump of bamboos,” said 
Mat Rington, pointing down the river; “suppose 
we steal nearepn and listen; you never heard a 
neero song sung true negro fashion, perhaps,” he 
added, turning tome. I owned I had not. 

“Follow me, then, and tread, lightly, as they 
would very likely run away if they heard us 
coming; besides, they always sing better amongst 
themselves, than when ‘massa’ is by.” 

Softly and silently we stole towards the bamboos, 
and, thanks to the noise and merriment which pro- 
ceeded from the other side of them, we were enabled 
to take up a capital position, both for seeing and 
hearing, without being discovered. Underneath 
the bamboos, with his back against their slender 
stems, sat a grey-headed negro, playing vigor- 
ously on a banjo—an instrument with which my 
readers, thanks to the Ethiopian serenaders and 
their numerous imitators, are doubtless well ac- 
quainted. Immediately opposite to him, and con- 
sequently to us, were three young girls, all as 
black as night; they stood in a line, swaying their 
lithe bodies from side to side with an undulating 
graceful motion, in perfect tuneful accordance with 
the music. ‘The two outside damsels¢had the true 
African cast of countenance—flat noses, thicl lips, 
low foreheads, and woolly heads; but the centre 
girl, though her complexion was of a like sable 
hue with that of her companions, had remarkably 
fine, nay, classical features. Her forehead was 
high, her nose straight and thin, her lips full but 
beautifully cut, and the shape of her face a perfect 
oval. I was told afterwards that such are some- 
times, though not often, the effects of a mixed 
breed—the white father transmitting his features 
only to his offspring, the skin retaining the ebony 
darkness of the mother. A splendid model of sym- 
metry was that tall black girl: how her beautiful, 
even, white teeth shone in their dark setting, and 
how the whites of her eyes rolled and flashed! 
the negroes have in their 
Za 
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eyes, by the by; I suppose it is the contrast which 
causes it to appear so much larger than in ours. 

Presently the tune changed. 

“ Hi, Cudjoe!” cried one of the girls, “ dat right, 
dat bery good! now den, Cumba! ‘Man-war Buckra, 
Man-war Buckra ’—hi, Cumba! ting, ting!’ Upon 
this, a great chattering and laughing commenced ; 
Cumba declined to “ting,” but tried to persuade 
one of her friends “to oblige the company,” upon 
which they screamed with laughter, and jabbered 
like so many monkeys—old Cudjoe all the time 
twanging away with imperturbable gravity and en- 
tirely heedless of the noise. 

At length Cumba, after several violent fits of 
laughter, much gesticulating, and pantomimic dis- 
play, composed her really handsome face, and com- 
menced a negro song. 

Cumba’s voice was clear and musical, and she 
acted as well as she sung; her eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, and her every movement, as she swayed 
herself from side to side, denoted action. Her com- 
panions joined in chorus, and altogether it was 
a most singular and even delightful performance. 
We were charmed into an obstreperous display of 
approbation, which showed itself by a loud clapping 
of hands, and shouts of “Bravo! bravo! bravo! 
Encore! encore! encore!” 

The effect of these enthusiastic, but ill-timed ex- 
pletives was the immediate flight of the black 
nightingales. We tossed a dollar to Cudjoe, who 
sat immoveable ;beneath the bamboos, his banjo 
across his knees, and his eyes fixed with a quiet 
smile of recognition upon Mat Rington’s face; and 
then we sauntered back to our inn. 

“ And so those are slaves,” I said to myself, as I 
tumbled into bed, still musing on what I had seen 
and heard under the bamboos. “'Those happy, 
healthy, laughing, dancing, singing creatures are 
slaves! With a kind ‘massa’ like Mat Rington, 
the fetters may lie light; but how is it under 
hard taskmasters? Well, I hope that ten years 
hence, when free, they will laugh, caper, and sing 
as they do now.” 


A NANTUCKET WHALER’S ADVENTURE. 
My most interesting acquaintance, says Mr. Willis, 
in his recent work, *'The Convalescent,” at *Scon- 
set, was a Nantucket “ skipper,” who had once been 
chewed up by a whale; his surviving to tell the 
story, of course, being simply because the dainty 
leviathan, not liking the taste of him, had dropped 
the willing mouthful out again upon the clean table- 
cloth of the ocean. This was forty years ago; and 
it is a rare instance, you will allow, of a morsel’s 
proving pleasant company so long after being re- 
jected by a reluctant stomach at sea! 

I should ask pardon, however, for speaking thus 
familiarly of one of the best specimens of manhood 
that lever had the happiness to meet—a sea-cap- 
tain, now in his seventy-third year, as tall, straight, 
vigorous and cheerful, at this advanced age, as 
when a “mate” at twenty-five—one of the most 
respectable citizens of New Bedford at present, and 
enjoying a comfortable independence from the cap- 
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ture of the whale that wouldn’t eat him, and of 
other whales who similarly left him unswallowed. 

Newly arrived at the honours of captaincy, our 
Nantucket skipper was cruising along the coast of 
South America, just off Peru, when there was a 
cry from the masthead, “ A whale, ho!” The direc. 
tion was given, the sails trimmed for the over. 
taking of the monster, and when within a mile, 
the boats were lowered, each with a crew of six. 
the captain himself taking the harpoon of the 
advancing boat, which was to make the assault. 

Quietly afloat lay the amphibious Shylock of the 
sea, and, as the swift boat came within harpooning 
distance, the inevitable iron, hurled by that strong 
arm, penetrated to his vitals. Not as usual, hovw- 
ever, did the struck monster dive out of sight; 
but turning, and making straight for his enemies, 
he rolled over his huge bulk to get a fairer gripe, 
and brought his jaws together upon the boat's prow 
—the forward half of that slight structure, captain 
and all, disappearing like the best part of an apple- 
tart in the munch of a hungry schoolboy. The 
remainder of the crew, the helmsman and four 
oarsmen, had jumped overboard; and as the whale, 
with another roll, dived down to die out of sight, 
he threw up the unswallowed captain—the relief 
boat pulling instantly to the spot and taking the 
crushed morsel and the five swimmers safely from 
the water. 

It was the chewed-up right hand of the captain, 
as he sat by me at table, which at first excited 
my curiosity, (stimulating the inquiries which drew 
from him, at last, this thrilling story); the stump, 
or what was visible below the coat-sleeve, looking 
like a twisted rope’s end, but still retaining clutch 
enough to carry the chowder-spoon to his mouth. 
Four of the whale’s teeth were driven into him; 
one entering his skull, a second breaking his collar- 
bone, a third breaking his arm, and the fourt) 
crushing his hand—the remainder of his body 
being simply squeezed into a jelly. 

But the after-history of this perilous adventure 
seems to me the most remarkable part of it. With 
a crew composed almost entirely of well-grown 
boys, and the ship lying becalmed in mid-ocean— 
six days’ sail from any port, even with a fair wind 
—how was this crushed and mangled sufferer to 
be doctored and cared for? Captain Gardiner, 
providentially, though so nearly eaten up, retained 
full possession of his senses. His first mate was 
young, but a very smart lad, possessed fortunately 
of Yankee aptitude—good at everything ; and, with 
the aid of the sufferer’s directions, he did the work 
of a surgeon. The captain ordered him first to 
make splints, and then to set his broken arm—the 
collar-bone being left to heal itself, unset (as it 
remains to this day, without perceptibly affecting 
his erect shape or the action of his chest), and the 
other wounds being bandaged in the usual way: 
He was then laid on the cabin floor, and, with fans 
made of the leaves of the log-book, he was kept 3s 
cool as was any way possible—for it was the hottest 
of South Sea weather. Feeling, however, that b's 
| life depended on the exercise of his strong will, 
| he gave orders that he should, by no possibility, 
| be allowed to sleep over five minutes at a Unt 
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And, with this vigilant watch kept up for six 
days, the ship (navigated by his directions, as he 
lay on the cabin-floor) entered the port of Peru. 

A boat, sent immediately on shore, brought off 
the emperor’s physician, who, on looking at the 
prostrate man and examining his wounds, advised 
only that they should send for a confessor. Other 
prescription the medical man thought would be 
useless, as death was evidently so close at hand. 
But the captain was of a different opinion. “TI 
happen to know of one who will cure me!” 

It so happened that, in a previous touch at that 
same port, Captain Gardiner had heard of the sick 
mate of an American vessel who had been left 
behind by his shipmates, and to whom, as a charity 
to a suffering countryman, he then offered a passage 
home. The man’s message of reply was that he 
fortunately stood in no need of the kindness, as 
he was under the care of a Spanish doctor who 
lived at Pura (a village back in the mountains), 
and who had taken him to his house and treated 
him like his own child. And for this kind old 
doctor Captain Gardiner now sent, with all con- 
venient haste, dispensing at once with any further 
attendance by the physician of the emperor. 

Early on the second morning arrived the “ good 
Samaritan,” and there was comfort in his first 
look and encouragement in his first words. He 
could cure the crushed man if he only had him at 
his house in the mountains. But how to get 
him there? There was no road—only a mule 


path along the edges of precipices, climbing wild 
cliffs, and scrambling through tangled ravines— 
forty miles of footpath, penetrating the depths of 


a wilderness. 

But the captain’s Yankce ingenuity seconded 
the good-will of the doctor. He constructed a 
new vehicle, as he lay (in the other physician’s 
opinion) dying on the floor. A couple of long 
lithe spars were brought by his orders, and a 
hammock was rigged to swing suspended from 
their centre. His friend had two mules, and, with 
the spars fastened to their sides, they were to walk 
like the bearers of a palanquin, one before, the other 
behind him—a tandem hammock, in which he could 
ride, he was sure, quite as comfortably as men could 
carry him. 

And of the two days’ journey which he thus 
made over the mountains, Captain Gardiner’s de- 
scription was one of glowing remembrance. By 
the elasticity of the spars which supported him, 
he was borne without jolting, and part of the 
time he slept most refreshingly. But the path 
was a giddy one, even to a sailor’s eye—along the 
edges of cliffs where a single false step would have 
dashed him and his mules into “ grease-spots,” 
and now and then turning where his two spars 
formed a bridge from mule to mule, over a chasm 
—hundreds of feet of jagged rocks, nearly perpen- 
dicular, stretching away below (he still thrillingly 
vemembers), as he looked occasionally over the side 
of his mattress. 

They arrived safely at the mountain home of the 
old Spaniard, however; and here all was comfort 
and kind care. They only differed on one point. 
The doctor thought the broken collar-bone should 





still be set; but the captain resisted. He had felt 
the broken ends knit where they were, he said, 
and nature’s mending would do for him. And 
he was right; for, after forty years, he opened 
his shirt-bosom and showed me the ridgy pro- 
jection of the broken bone, strong and healthy and 
doing as good service as a whole one, that very day 
at ’Sconset. 

Tt took six weeks of kind nursing to put him on 
his legs again; and then, with a grateful farewell 
to the kind old doctor of Pura, Captain Gardiner 
returned to his ship, taking command, and once 
more pursuing the object of his voyage. And, 
soon harpooning the requisite number of unsus- 
pecting whales (who, for lack of a newspaper, had 
not the slightest idea, probably, that it was the 
very same man whom one of their number had 
chewed up, boat and all, three months before !) he 
returned prosperously home. For an instance of 
indomitable energy, this can hardly be outdone, I 
should think; and, to see the erect, noble-looking, 
and hearty old man of seventy-three, as I saw him 
an hour or two ago, walking home to his dinner, 
with a light step and a good appetite, in New Bed- 
ford, forty years after being eaten up by a whale in 
the South Sea—is to get a fine idea of the stuff of 
a Nantucket whaleman ! 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


IlI.—THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


On the 25th of January, in the humblest rank of 
life, a poet was born in a wild rural region of 
Scotland. “Oh!” exclaims my reader, leaping at 
the conclusion, “we know all about the birth of 
Burns, and the celebrity of this date.” Siste, stop, 
my friend, it is otherwise a memorable day (as 
every day is, if we inquire sufficiently). For did 
not Jenner, the great benefactor of mankind, whose 
statue has lately been erected at Charing Cross, 
die—and was not the Princess Royal, an interest- 
ing object of England’s sympathies, married, on 
this same 25th of January? But it is neither to 
these particular emergencies so redolent of births, 
matriages, or deaths, nor to the Ayrshire plough- 
man, nor to the discoverer of vaccination, nor to 
the interesting scion of the royal race, that my 
notice refers, but to a remarkable native genius, 
whose name will last as long as the noblest or most 
famous. 

James Hogg was a common herd-boy, who tended 
sheep on the pastoral hills and valleys of a district 
watered by lovely streams and resonant of ancient 
song. The occupation of a shepherd has often 
been propitious to the development of superior 
natural faculties. Its very monotony engenders 
thoughtfulness. Its constant observation of the 
phenomena of heaven and earth impresses the 
mind at once with the attributes of intelligence, 
reflectiveness, and veneration. Hence so many 
philosophers, men of science, poets, and persons 
eminent in other useful and elevated pursuits, have 
sprung from the soil on which their only care was 
to watch the pasturage of the silly sheep. On 
the very spot of which I have been speaking, a 
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learned pundit, wandering without his timepiece, 
asked a ragged urchin of ten years old what o’clock 
he thought it might be? “ What o'clock!” replied 
the bairn, with a stare of snrprise, “dinna ye see 
the sun yonder? it is just half after three o’clock.” 
But, to return to our herd. He had a few months’ 

more than a, b, ¢, aud grew up, 
except in so far as depended on himself, rude and 
uncultivated; rude, not in the sense of coarse or 


schooling, little 


vulgar, which pertains to less favoured natures, but 


homely and without the polish which is acquired 
by intercourse with educated society. And the 
spirit of song was upon him. He made music to 
the streams, which answered him in music; and 
love tuned his reed to the utterance of truthful 
pathos and hymns consecrated to the simple 
beauties of nature, unsurpassed by. Grecian idyl 


or the brightest gems that ever emanated from | 


exquisite art. 

An agricultural prize for an essay on sheep, and 
the success of a volume of ballads, attracted atten- 
tion and gave the start into higher life. The 
shepherd transmigrated into a farmer and an 
author. The country and the capital divided his 
time, not perhaps to the profit of the farm, or the 
substantial happiness of its master. The farm 
was, nevertheless, a great fact. If literary pro- 
duction did not bring much remunecration—and the 
“wearifw’ siller was unco scarce,” even for the pay- 
ment of rent—there was a comfortable plenitude in 
the land, which afforded a rough living in the 
worst of times. <A boat, torch, and lister (trident 
spear) on any dark night, furnished hilarious sport 
and luxurious salmon. Unadulterated bread from 
the barn, beer from the brewhouse, beef from the 
byre (a whole mari), juicy mutton from the brae, 
and game from field, moor, lough and heath, never 
lacked; and thus, though there might be poverty 
in the purse, and a lamentable absence of the 
precious metals, the poet had it in his power 
to enjoy a primitive abundance when otherwise 
cramped and pinched the most. Meanwhile, fame 
crowned his brow with laurels, and he was ac- 
cepted among the bards of his age and country. 

He was manly in appearance, and im character a 
singular welding together of apt shrewdness and 
childish simplicity, of sound common sense and 
poetic imagination. ‘The simple and the imagi- 
native predominating, rendered him the less fit to 
contend victoriously with the busy business world; 


and so he passed on, struggling and dreaming, 
depressed by private circumstances and elated by 


popular applause. He possessed not the wisdom 
of the economist nor the prudence of the provident: 
let us regret the man, and honour the minstrel! 
In the latter period of his life, when brought to 
mix with the most refined circles of society of 
London for a brief season, his ready adaptation of 
his manners to the company was absolutely mar- 
vellous. Never forgetting, and never obtruding 
himself when urged to a display of his talents, 
he so acquitted himself as to. become an object 
of genuine admiration and interest to all who 
had the pleasure to witness these coruscations 
of genius. His load was consequently lightened 
by such friendly services as delicacy could render; 


' but with all, he could only manage to live from 
| day to day, and die poor. 

His prose writings were much inferior to his 
poetry; and it is worthy of note that he seemed 
to be unconscious of the surpassing beauties of 
the most delicious of his pastoral descriptions and 
imagery. I remember, when I once happened to 

| comment in enthusiastic terms upon some verses 
which had struck me as being most admirable of 
their kind, the honest shepherd rejoined: “ Surely 
ye're daft; its only joost true about the wee 
burdies, and the cows atc’en, and the wild flowers, 
and the sunset and clouds, and things, and the 
feelings they cre-at. A’ (I) canna fathom what 
ye’re making a’ this fuss about. Its joost a plain 
description of what everybody can see: there’s 
| nae grand poetry in it’ Such was the opinion 
of some of the swectest and most natural com- 
positions in the Scottish Doric, entertained and ex- 
pressed by their author, James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

At an entertainment given (during the London 
visit) by Macleod of Macleod, Hogg being called 
on to sing, chanted one of his own Jacobite songs 
in his own genuine style; but a neighbour insi- 
diously reminded him that the Duke of Argyll 
(the traditionary chief of the Scottish Whigs) was 
at the table: the shepherd was not taken aback, 
aud burst out, “Oh, yer Grace, never mind noo, 
I will give you another;” and he sang “ Donald 
McGillivray,” in a manner which extorted shouts 
of laughter such as is rarely heard in circles of 
the kind. 


INDIAN ROADS AND OUR COTTON 
SUPPLY. 
Tux British merchant, accustomed to see his bales 
of merchandise transported across “ merrie old 
England ” with the rapidity of the steam-horse, and 
with all the safety and care which characterize the 
transport of goods on our iron ways, would stand 
aghast were he suddenly dropped down upon the 
“ Sunny plains of Ind.” 

Watching the progress of his treasures from the 
manufacturing districts to the far-off port for ship- 
ment, or even to the more contiguous market for 
disposal, he could scarcely assure himself that he 
vas not in the unconsciousness of a dream, and 
that what he beheld was not a phantasm arising 
from a somewhat too prodigal repast upon pungent 
“curry” and savoury “kabob.” He could hardly 
be persuaded that in this nineteenth century, and 
on ground part and parcel of the British empire, 
ruled by the sceptre of Victoria, and controlled by 
British minds, under whose immediate governance 
all things were managed, such scenes were possible. 
For although railroads have existed for upwards 
of twenty-five years, and every civilized nation 
has adopted them, there is nothing in India but 
what might be compared in England to a line 
' between London and Wapping. A few miles rus 
| out frantically from the three capitals of Calcutta 
| Madras, and Bombay, giving striking exemplifi va 
| tions of a laudable ambition to do much, with th 
| painful exhibition of but little achieved. 
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‘bor tose not the “Grand Trunk Road,” which 
runs. gnintcrruptedly from Caleutta on the east, to 
Peshawuron the extreme north-western boundary, 
« digte cee@fsome 1600 niles; and has not 800 miles 
of this beemmacadamized, and. is it not smooth asa 
)owling-green, and with an exception or two here 
and there; is it not thoroughly bridged? Granted, 
for argument’s sake; but what are-800 miles in an 
campire which needed thousands upon ten thou- 
winds! Ah well, the iron days :will come, per- 
haps, and our children’s children of the fourth 
generation may derive the full benefit therefrom. 
in the meanwhile, let the merchants of England, 
ihe cotton lords of Manchester, learn why cotton 
is $0 dear, why India does not provide the market 
with as much as old England, ay, and the world 
may require, for she is well able to do it. Do 
not les them inquire if it ean be. grown, or in- 
vestigate the nature of the soils, but let them find 
an outlet for it from where it grows to where 
iigmay be shipped for Liverpool. Open out 
reals, bridge the torrents, and furnish light and 
practicable waggons; if they can run a tram- 
road, better still; and if steam can further be 
brought to bear im the enterprise, banish then all 
{ears of a non-supply ; bales of cotton will be poured 
into Britain to any extent. 

But let us look into the existing state of things. 
Cotton has to be grown, say 1000 miles from the 
nearest port; possibly it may find some river sta- 
tion on the Ganges, and the owncr might think it 
advantageous to let it go to Calcutta by water ; but 
river steamers are scarce, however, and they fight 
shy of such an inflammable cargo; probably, too, the 


cargo is all booked for every voyage for the next 
six months; moreover, the freights are exorbitant, 
and the profits of the grower would be literally wil ; 
he therefore engages a country boat, a ricketty top- 
heavy craft, rendered still more so by the manner 


in which the bales are piled up. Away it goes; 
if in the hot season, there is the certainty that for 
weeks and weeks it will be run aground upon sand- 
banks; then, after having been set on fire on an 
average every other day, from the boatmen cooking 
their meals on board, each man with his separate 
charcoal pan, it may possibly, but very improbably, 
reach its destination in safety; but if, by delay, the 
rainy season has set in, the certainty is pretty ab- 
sdlute that the boat will be capsized at the first 
squall, and the cargo, if not lost, be irremediably 
rained. 

With such gloomy anticipations before him, is 
it Surprising that the grower prefers sending it by 
land on native carts, although the expense is prodi- 
gious, and almost entirely swallows up all profit 3 in 
the tramsaction? He engages a “hackery,” which 
carries a load according to its capacity and the 
power of the. bullocks, which vary immensely, from 
miniature carts drawn by Lilliputian cattle, to huge 


caravans impelled by gigantic beasts of the horned | 


Species ; usually the “hackeries 


” are large, owing 


to the bulky nature of the cotion, and are drawn | 
Strings of these vehicles are | 
Comstantly to be seen in every direction; and much | 


by four bullocks. 


18 the wrath that they inspire when the weary 
British traveller, hastening on his journey, is de- 





| wrappers which envelope his head, 





tained by an agglomcration of these unwieldy 
conveyances, inextricably fixed in some deep ruts, 
and blocking up the Reader, imagine 
yourself by the banks of an Indian river, which, 
let me tell you, is generally about the width of the 
Thames at Gravesend, with perhaps a mile or more 
of shelving deep sand on either side, rendered still 
more impracticable from the incessant ploughing 
up into deep ruts by the innumerable hackeries 
that traverse it where it is fordable. 

There is, however, a bridge, you fancy in your 
happy innocence. No, we do not bridge rivers 
in India, only streams, or rather what we should 
call streams, but which bear the prouder desig- 
nation of rivers in England. Would you bridge the 
river at Gravesend if, in addition to its natural 
width, it had for three months in the year a sup- 
plementary breadth of two miles? I wot not. Well, 
to mitigate the horrors of the “ middle passage,” 
our rulers lay down a strip of planking lashed to 
sleepers, so that the mail cart, British travellers, 
and indeed the traffic in general, may be facilitated 
on its way. At some few important points a double 
line is made; and as in India almost all the rivers 
are nearly dry in the hot months, the waterway is 
immensely reduced, and though fordabie, bridges of 
boats of the rudest and most primitive description 
are concocted, and the roadway of planks crosses 
them. Tobe sure, a flood occasionally comes down, 
demolishes the fastenings, and sends fragments of 
the bridge, with detachments of bullocks and 
hackeries that were crossing at the moment, some 
fifty miles down the river, to the bewilderment of 
the cattle, the disgust of the owner of the bales, 
but to the utter indifference and unconcern of! 
the native community thereby affected. 

But the hackery, laden with cotton, has, we shall 
suppose, come from off a well furrowed road, and 
got joyfully on to the smooth planking. The 
bullocks, relieved of their draught—for the incline 
is favourable to their progress—skip along quite 
nimbly ; when lo, the bugle of the British traveller’s 
conveyance is heard behind; there is no help for it; 
the “ gareewan,” or chariotecr, feels in anticipation 
the stinging slash of the driver’s thong, as it curls 
and laps his ribs, for he has felt it before, and those 
Mussulman coachmen can lay it on right joyfully, 
especially over a “meek and mild Hindoo ;” so, like 
an agile sprite, he divests himself suddenly of the 
summons his 
assistants, and at once belabours the bullocks, with 
a view to vacate the road and plunge once more 
into the adjoining sand; but, wiser creatures, and 
well used to buffetings, they heed not all the en- 
deavours of their energetic driver, especially as at 
this particular point, owing toa dip in the sand, 
the planking has been raised. On comes the 
traveller, the crack of the whip is heard, the off 
bullocks are sorely punctured, and in a fit of des- 
you wheel round; down goes one wheel from 
off the planks, and the hackery, with its bales, 
is capsized, just as the horn blows a 
shrill blast, and the coachman, withdrawing his 
bugle, applauds the “ gareewan” for his zeal, en- 
courages his own nag with a fresh thwack, and 
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Our sketch represents a river where a masonry 
bridge has been commenced and the arches all 
but turned. This is one of a thousand bridges 
that might have been fit for traffic months ago; 
but the Government, hard up, suddenly issue an 
order that “all public works shall be suspended ;” 
so the workmen are paid off, the rains will set 
in, the river will rise, the temporary “centre- 
ings” and the all but finished arches will be 
destroyed, and this bridge, which for a handful 
of rupees might have been completed, will be a 
yuin, and from the loss of materials, there will be 
eventually required to finish it the cost of an en- 
tire new structure. 

To return to the hackery, now imbedded mid- 
stream. It will probably remain there for weeks, 
unless some friendly “ gareewan”—which I see he 
is about to do—comes to the rescue with his 
auxiliary cattle. Then, by much beating and other 

’ violence, the hackery may eventually be got across 
this one out of a thousand streams that will inter- 
pose themselves in its journey. 

When the rainy season sets in, a few boats are 
brought to ferry over carts and merchandise, which 
perhaps we may endeavour on some future occasion 
to illustrate; but the British merchant, if he should 
have hitherto had any doubts or misgivings on 
the subject of the supply of the raw produce, can 
now fully understand “why India cannot furnish 
Great Britain with an adequate supply of cotton.” 
INDIA WANTS ROADS. 





AMERICAN ITEMS. 
A NEW YORK SCHOOL. 


Few sights are more interesting to an Englishman 
than that presented by an American school; and 
none are more profitable, too, inasmuch as he will 
there learn information with which assuredly he 
formerly was not familiar. We talk not of private 
seminaries, but of those regularly organized and 
paid by the state. 

Some time ago, while in the city of New York, 
we accepted the invitation of a professional friend, 
who was one of the medical officers of the establish- 
ment, to visit a large public school. The day was 
fine, the room in which the children were assembled 
was large, and, like most American rooms, admir- 
ably ventilated. But, what struck us most on 
entering, was that the whole of the scholars, fully 
& couple of hundred in number, were engaged in 
the interesting task or pastime of picking or polish- 
ing their teeth. The Americans as a race, it seems, 
are by no means well supplied with these organs, 
and lose them, for the most part, at a very early 
period of life, even if their vanity do not prompt 
them to have those provided by Nature removed 
for the more attractive ones which dentists supply. 
Unusual care is accordingly bestowed upon them ; 
and, this being “dentist's day,” or the day when 
that functionary was to visit for his weekly or bi- 
weekly round of inspection, all the little ladies (for 
We Were in the female branch of the establishment) 
were duly prepared to receive him. Each of them 
Was duly scrubbing or polishing her teeth with a 
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piece of prepared tile, shaped like the aperture of 
a violin, or an elongated S, and great seemed to be 
their satisfaction when, on our entrance, they were 
relieved from this duty, for the purpose of being 
put through their regular educational course. 

The lessons commenced to the sound of vocal 
music. ‘This is adopted to a great extent in Ame- 
rica; music being in some degree a sort of national 
institution, though certainly not yet one of the 
highest order. From carliest youth, the future 
citizen, or citoyenne, is made familiar with the 
“ Star-spangled Banner,” “ Hail, Columbia,” and 
* Yankee Doodle,” as well as other more cosmopo- 
litan melodies. It must be confessed, that in their 
public meetings music sometimes relieves the 
tedium of the speeches, especially when the Ame- 
rican Eagle is being pulled to pieces as unmerci- 
fully as is the “ British Lion” by orators on this 
side of the water. An air comes in very appro- 
priately between the oration of one Demosthenes, 
who has been soaring on the “eagle’s wing,” and 
another, who is determined to have a pull at the 
“eagle’s heart.” The “beak,” the “claws,” the 
“back,” the “ breast,” the “eye,” the past career, 
present flight, and future destiny of the “ noble 
bird,” afford equally agreeable opportunities for the 
startling interruption of wind instruments, and the 
introduction of brass-band illustrations. Without 
being especially enamoured of these, we by no 
means object to the custom, as giving a repose 
from the tension of the oratory at public meetings. 

Our surprise, however, was considerable when 
informed that the principal if not sole lesson of the 
day, in our school, was to be given in music or verse. 
It was to be a grand field-day, or display in natural 
history and artificial economy. The children, the 
dame or governess was polite enough to inform us, 
were about to explain the origin, progress, and 
manufacture of one of the most important elements 
of American life—and, it must be added, of life 
everywhere. 

Bread was the topic; and, accordingly, the two 
hundred juvenile voices at once struck up in 
chorus— 

** What makes the corn grow, the corn grow, the corn grow, 

What makes the corn grow that makes the bread I eat?” 

To which they in like manner responded with the 
words— 

“« The farmer makes the corn grow, the corn grow, the corn grow, 
The farmer makes the corn grow that makes the bread I eat;’ 
and in similar terms proceeded to describe the 
various processes through which it proceeded, 
through the medium of the miller, merchant, baker, 
etc., till it ultimately reached their mouths, at which 
period we left them, when they were dismissed to 

lunch. 

Proceeding to the boys’ school, we were treated 
to sterner stuff. We know not whether it formed 
part of the regular exercise of the day, or whether 
it was prompted by the intelligence that “a Bri- 
tisher” had arrived, and was about to visit the de- 
partment; but our ears, on entering, were imme- 
diately saluted with the question, ‘“ Who scalped 
our forefathers?” put by the head-master, or “boss,” 


of the department, to which the pupils promptly 
replicd— 








“Tho Injins !” (Indians). 
“Who gar'd (made) them do it?” continued the 
amiable preceptor. 

“The wicked and tyrannical old King George the 
Third,” was the equally prompt reply. 

“Who beat the Britishers at Bunker’s Hill?” 
interrogated farther the patriotic dominie. 

“Putnam, Green,” (with some other general 
whose name we forget) “and the brave American 
people.” 

The “boss” looked at us with an expression of 
saturnine satisfaction at this patriotic progress of 
his pupils. 

We are willing to believe that this schoolmaster 
was a specimen of a class fast becoming extinct. 
The little fellows, we may add—some of whom 
we afterwards met in the streets—seemed by no 
means imbued with this spirit of national hos- 
tility. On the contrary, they saluted us with un- 
expected politeness, and appeared to be grave, as 
well as intelligent, beyond their years. We could 
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platform at one extremity of the room, and do not 
except in the lower courts, appear in their shirt- 
sleeves, and pack up their feet upon the desk in 


front. The jury are ranged on two benches at his 
side. He rises when he charges them, and makes 


them rise too, lest any member of the body should 
fall asleep. The audience and the bar are provided 
with benches or chairs ad libitum. Only one thing 
common to English courts is wanting: there is 
never any bar for the prisoner, and there is seldom 
what we call a witness-box. The prisoner sits with 
his counsel, or reposes in an arm-chair, among the 
audience, and talks with them as he pleases, until 
he is found guilty; and the witness, when placed 
on what is termed “ the stand,” generally seats him- 
self comfortably on a chair by the side of the judge, 
and proses as long as he likes. 

On our first visit to an American court, there 
chanced to be a murder trial going on. ‘The pri- 
soner, a genuine boy from the county of Kerry, had 
accidentally got into some nocturnal brawl, and, 





not help thinking that it was equally unwise and 
uncharitable to kindle such feelings in their 
breast, instead of inspiring them with sentiments 
of Christian patriotism. Nor did the nature of the 
training of the girls altogether meet our approba- 
tion. We feel convinced that it is to the early 
inculeation of such insipidity that the future inane 
character and indolent disposition of the greater 
number of American women is owing; for both 
sexes quit school at an unusually early period of 
life, and beyond the slender course, with the usual 
lessons in writing, and, above all, in “summing,” 
(or arithmetic, an object of much attention, on 
which great care is béstowed, as the source of “ the 
almighty dollar,”) they usually receive little other 
education. Until a wider range is adopted, we shall 
in vain look for any general elevation of the Ame- 
rican people. They must be taught something 
higher than mere material objects, and nobler than 
the mere accumulation of material wealth. 
AN AMERICAN LAW COURT. 

Notwithstanding the absence of gown and wig, 
the aspect of an American court is not altogether 
unimpressive. 
the higher order in New York—an Englishman is 
struck by the evident fact that Jonathan, a sove- 


reign prince himself, (for all the inhabitants of the 


States, save the unhappy “ niggers,” consider them- 


selves sovereigns,) has made special provision for 


his own comfort. The room is carefully carpeted, 


(it is a peculiarity of Jonathan, that he delights in 
he has them in his theatres, as well as 
in his churches,) and it is plentifully provided 
with spitoons, another great American peculi- 
Spitoons, in fact, almost rise to the dignity 
of a “domestic institution” in the United States. 
Every public and private edifice teems with them. 
His “Honor” the judge has his spitoon; the jury 
have their spitoons; and every free and inde- 
pendent citizen would be provided with a spitoon, 
did he not prefer showing his dexterity by hitting 
other 


carpets ; 


a 


arity. 


any particular mark on the carpet. In 


respects, however, the judiciary apartment looks 
vithin a lofty 


well. The boxed up 


judges are 


On entering it—especially one of 


drawing his knife when the lights were extin- 
guished and he thought himself in danger, had 
inflicted a mortal wound upon a native citizen. It 
was not a case of deliberate murder; but Irishmen 
at the moment were at a discount, and the judge, a 
noted spiritualist, was especially hostile to foreign 
importations. It was accordingly going hard with 
poor Pat; and when his Honor, after charging the 
jury, put on his hat, threw his “ macintosh” on his 
shoulders, assumed his family umbrella, and, while 
the jury retired, came down to have a comfortable 
gossip with some cronies in the body of the cowt, 
the odds of two to one were freely offered against 
the representative of the Emerald Isle. 

3ut Pat himself knew better. We had previously 
been courteously offered, by the usher of the court, 
the opportunity of having “a jaw” with him, but 
declined, under such circumstances, idly to accost a 
fellow-creature who stood on trial for his life. We, 
however, so far availed ourselves of the invitation 
as to approach sufficiently near to listen, and arrived 
just in time to hear the prisoner apostrophize the 





judge :— 

“Yer Honor was radher hard on me to-day,” 
said he, addressing that functionary. 

“Not a bit,” replied this representative of the 
American law—though we must plead guilty to 
having rendered his words a little more fitting for 
British ears than they were as originally uttered. 

“ T'll bet ye two to one it’s a case of manslaughter 

in the second degrec,” said the impeached Kerry 
man. 
We know not whether his Honor accepted the 
bet or not, or whether, accepting it, he had the 
honesty to pay; but Pat assuredly won. In halt 
an hour the jury returned. His Honor, taking off 
his hat, removing his macintosh, and resuming his 
family umbrella, again took his seat upon the berch, 
and the jury, rolling their quids in their mouths, 
brought in a verdict of “ guilty of manslaughter ™ 
the second degree”—an issue which secured for Pat 
as many years’ imprisonment as the law permitted 
the judge to inflict. 

This, however, was perhaps an exceptional case 
On ordinary occasions, the proceedings in an Ame 
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rican court are dull and tiresome enough. Gene 
yally, in faet, they are insufferably tedious. A. trial 
which in England would be concluded in a day, 


usually lasts a week on the other side of the At. 


lantic, and there are instances of their remaining | 


unfinished for years. 

In the jail at Cincinnati, we saw a man (in fact, 
were CO ont anit by him over the premises) who had 
been on his trial for murder upwards of fifteen 
— and who, undoubtedly, would eventually es- 
cape, by the de: ath of the witnesses, though he had 
poisoned the whole of his fainily. Meanw rhile, he 
had full liberty of visiting the theatre, ete., in the 
company of an officer; and in the Eastern S 
vhich are supposed to be more civilized, equal 
irregularities occur. We have ourselves known 
men publicly struck down in the courts of New 
York, when they appeared as witnesses, and, on 
other occasions, come openly with ‘ bowie-knife” 
and revolver into court, to protect themselves from 
similar outrages. This was in the highest or “su- 
preme” court of the place; and im the lower or 
“district” courts, it is by no means uncommon to 
see the judge, counsel, and all the parties on one 
or both sides of a case, adjourn to some 
tavern for “a drink.” 

Except in the supreme court of the United States, 


tat es, 


adjoining 


where the judges are nominated by the President, 


for life, there is too much ground for the ‘ing 


that “every judicial functionary has his price.” If 


he will not take a bribe directly, he will havea 
bias to that party which has elected |] and 
which he hopes will secure his cleciion again. 
There may, perhaps, be something ridiculous in the 
horse-hair and stuff, but there is independence in 
the British judge, and honour in the British er- 
mine. Human nature is the same all the world 
over, and America can show as noble specimens of 
spotless integrity and fearless independence as any 
other country; but the principle of rendering 
judicial functions independent of political changes 
is a point of social and national progress which 
the Americans have yct to learn from “the Old 
Country.” 


Lim, 


“YOUNG AMERICA.” 

Tn the midst of the general demoralization which 
at sea marks America—es — its metropo- 
litan (commercial) city of New York—there is one 
redeeming feature. Y oung Jonathan is rising up 
with a sense of honour, and promises to be a better 
man than his sire. The converse, we are aware, 
with ourselves holds good: men have long since 
deplored the gradual if not total disappearance of 
that traditional — merchant, “whose word was 
good as his bond.” But, on the other side of the 
Atlar itie, the contrar yis found. The old notions of 

“smartness,” or rascality , are there discarded. Few 
commit the error of bringing up their sons to 

not 


Villany. ‘The young American enthund does 


talk about « his word — good as his bond,” 


because he is aware that this was the cant of 
the old rogues whose an and whose word were 
equally worthless ; b ut, on the contrary, if he means 
fairly towards you, _ = na his ruled paper, (for 
Jonathan, in his eagerness to learn “ summing,” has 
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ove the necessity of lines,) boldly 
tikes pen and ink in hand, and renders himself 
responsible-in law as well as in honesty. The old 
lawyer of the Philadelphian order, who undertook 
to prove that the sancepan was “ broken when he 
got it, sound when he returned it, and, finally, that 
he never had it all,” is fast disappearing; and 
clients are wisely made to confirm thcir pleas and 
declarations by oaths, instead of having recourse 
to our old fictions about John Doe and Richard 
toe. 

Young stump orators, too, are getting tired of the 
American Kagle, and no longer persist in tearing 
the unhappy bird totatters. The clergy, especially 
the negro clergy, are assuming a higher and more 
evangelical tone in their discourses; only a few of 
the more celebrated among the Whites considering 
it seemly to raise a lauch in the midst of their 
sermons. Even the medical faculty are beginning 
to esteem their profession as something higher than 
w trade, and assert their rights to and equality with 
any body of men whatever. It is true indeed that 
we still find vagabonds rolling in wealth coming 
into American courts, and, in order to avoid pay- 
ment of their debts, swearing that they have just 
been under the necessity of “ seo watch, 
and had not dined for a week; but these are of 
the older and baser race. On all sides and in all 
avocations, “ Young America,” as he is termed, 
growing up with a fine and manly sense of honour. 
He will yet play a great-and splendid part im the 
world, will adhere to honesty as a principle, and 
uphold it from some higher consideration than that 
it is the policy which will “ pay.” 

But if young Jonathan, or future Uncle Sam, 
thus promises well, we regret that mo similar pre- 
dication can be made concerning the subsequent 
Aunt Joanna. Nothing, in fact, can be more 
deplorable than the whole system on which female 
education in America is based. ‘The old stanch 
and Puritan aunt, made familiar to us by Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s novels, is fast disappearing, and is 
not likely to be followed by any worthy successor. 
The old lady may have been dogmatic and tire- 
some; she may have attached too inuch importance 
to formalities, and may devoutly have believed in 
witcheraft, but still she contained a fand of genuine 
worth. Her habits, her virtues, her samplers, 
however, are now all alike discarded, and nothing 
remains in their place but the most superficial, 
vulgar, and tawdry accomplishments. ‘The present 
and the future American fine lady has a smattering 
of music, rarely of French, but she is destitute of 
any useful knowledge, and delights in nothing so 
much as in dress, or in perusing vile and wretched 
“sensation” novels, which even a footman or a 
scullery-maid in this country would scorn. 

The American papers now begin to teem with 
denunciations of the ruinous extent to which per- 
sonal decoration is at present carried by the fair 
sex there. A fine lady from the South will think 
nothing of giving two hundred dollars (£40) for a 
handkerchief, or two thousand (£400) for a shawl, 
and she will possibly think she is imitating if not 
equalling Queen Victoria, by drawling out whether 


the st wei eeper has “got nothing better?” In 
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the humbler or rather poorer ranks, (for all ranks 
are on equality here,) her example is naturally fol- 
lowed. Some cod-fish or rum merchant’s wife— 


“rot-gut” it is here elegantly termed—in New | 


York will think she is fashionable by shutting out 
the sun at two in the afternoon, turning on the gas, 
and giving what she calls a “hop.” Whatever 
be the amount of her husband's income, it is all ex- 
pended on dress. Fraud often supplies the surplus; 
and hence we every day hear of merchants abscond- 
ing, or clerks consigned to Sing-sing, (the common 
jail). From her earliest age, the little American 
girl too commonly is taught to bestow her chief 
attention on dress and jewellery; and when she 
grows up, she will have them, even her husband 
declares, come from what source they may. 

Hence it is that, but for the extravagance of the 
women, we should entertain a bright augury of the 
future population of America. So equally balanced, 
however, are these two great leading features, that 
it is impossible to say at present which of the two 
will eventually predominate. If the former—as 
seems most likely, in consequence of Jonathan's in- 
ordinate devotion to the fair sex—prevail, the re- 
public will soon be swamped by luxury; if the 
other, there might be some hope of a return to the 
early days of Washington. Of this, however, there is 
little probability : the more prudent American youth 
already avoid marriage as acostly snare. They re- 
gard it as a prelude to ruin, instead of the precursor 
of domestic joy, and hold that it is best for them to 
stand aloof from the temptation. Such a result is 
to be deplored ; for we naturally feel an interest in 
the youth of a nation. As, wearied with the follies 
and worthlessness of man, we, towards the close of 
life, indicate a preference for the innocent gambols 
of childhood, so, tired of the crimes and heartless- 
ness of the present age, we look for better times in 
generations yet unborn. 

When Americans are away from the evil influ- 
ences too much at work in their own country, the 
generous heart of freemen of English stock irre- 
pressibly appears. Witness how nobly the Ameri- 
can sailors lately behaved to our countrymen on 
the Peiho river. Young Jonathan may sometimes 
be saucy to old John, but let any other interfere, 
and the two will stand side by side against the 
world.* 


BERTHA; OR, SMILES AND TEARS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY MARY NOWITT. 
CHAPTER It. 


SrrossER considered it the privilege of an enlight- 
ened man to take his own course in matters of re- 
ligion. He attended church on New Year's Day, 
and on the king’s birthday, also in Passion-week, 
when he took the sacrament with his wife. Caroline 
attended church very regularly, if it were not too 
cold, or too warm, or too dirty, or if she had not a 
cake baking in the oven, or was going out on a 
little party of pleasure with her husband. This 
was quite accordant with Sprésser’s notions. “I 
have no objection to ladies being religious in a 





* See page 159, ‘‘ Address to Brother Jonathan,” ‘No. 376.) 
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general way,” he said. After church she made a 
round of calls, and in the afternoon they took a 
walk together, or made a little excursion into the 
country. Such was the celebration of the Sunday, 
from one year’s end to another ; and how, indeed, can 
a family find rest if they will not consecrate the Sab- 
bath, the day which the Lord has devoted to rest? 

As regarded money, that terrible demon of do- 
mestic life, of which we must become the master, 
if we would not let it bring us into ignominious 
bondage, Caroline had never learned wisdom. She 
was as ignorant of this part of the domestic manage. 
ment at home as of any other. She had no know- 
ledge of the pleasure which her mother experienced, 
when, on any occasion of extraordinary expense, 
she could bring forth the secret hoard, gathered 
from her own labour with flax or hemp, the growth 
of rare vegetables, or some other mode of her thrifty 
management, all of which had gone forward un- 
known to any one. Caroline’s monthly allowance 
of pocket-money was generally spent within the 
first eight days, and she helped herself through the 
remainder of the time by all kinds of expedients. 
She was the daughter of wealthy parents, there- 
fore it was not much consequence how the money 
came. 

With these loose principles as regarded money, 
she became a wife. She knew perfectly well that 
her husband was not a rich man; but he hada 
good income, and the mother even had always con- 
sidered that a fixed salary was the surety of a re- 
spectable position in life. Her father could not, he 
said, spare any considerable sum from his farming 
business as a dowry, but he promised a yearly 
payment, whilst the mother supplied them with 
vegetables, butter, bacon, and all other useful country 
products. House expenses seemed therefore a mere 
joke to them, and they lived for a considerable time, 
as the saying is, “like birds in the hemp-fields.” 

By degrees, however, both husband and wife dis- 
covered that housekeeping cost moncy, even while 
they received such essential aid. It never occurred 
to the husband clearly to ascertain what amount 
really was necessary; he set it down as a fact that 
women always wanted too much money, so long as 
they needed any, and he therefore only gave his 
wife very small sums, and grumbled and scolded 
whenever she needed more, without giving himself 
the trouble to know how they had been expended. 
Caroline, who, as I have already said, was a great 
lover of peace, always put off the evil moment of 
asking for money as long as it was possible; and 
in order to do so, she helped herself by every means 
in her power. The private resources of her mother 
aided her for a considerable time, until at length they 
had been so drained by the father himself, who 
made them available for his own needs, that they 
were quite exhausted. Poor Caroline then began 
to know what the want of money really was; day 
after day she spent in the utmost embarrassment, 
her one incessant thought being, “ if I had but some 
money!” She spent every penny put by for particular 
purposes, she hunted over every pocket and drawer, 
where by any chance money might be found, and 
at length borrowed from the servant. Wherevél 
it was possible to obtain credit, bills were contracted, 
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and naturally ran up to a large amount, to make it 
worth the tradesman’s while. 

When at length time brought forth these debts 
to daylight, the husband raged like a thunderstorm, 
and Caroline sate with drooping head, and the coun- 
tenance of a poor detected criminal, shedding tor- 
rents of tears, if she did not, as sometimes was the 
case, rise up in anger on her side, and justify herself 
before him. The bills were in the end paid, the bor- 
rowed money and the deposits refunded, and the hus- 
band threw her down, in anger, a somewhat larger 
sum, saying that “ it must last her for a long time.” 

Now again the sky was clear; Caroline ran up- 
stairs, and prepared for a long-deferred visit, saying 
cheerfully to the servant, “Now Margaret, we 
must have everything punctually paid for;” and 
thus for awhile all went on peacefully until the old 
troubles again accumulated. Caroline never in 
reality, spite of all her experience, earnestly set 
about to reduce her expenses or keep them within 
bounds. Her husband indulged in the most expen- 
sive cigars, drank the finest wines, wore the most 
superfine clothes, and gave the most expensive par- 
ties; why, then, should she deny herself anything ? 
* How foolish it would be of me to starve myself,” 
she would say ; “the most that a woman can save is 
not worth mentioning!” If she bought herself a 
satin dress, it did not cost half as much as her hus- 
band’s new fur coat; for one hunting party that he 
made, she could entertain her friends half a dozen 
times; and if he took a journey of pleasure by him- 
self, “that he might for once,” as he would say, 
“regularly enjoy himself,” he would bring her the 
handsomest presents back by way of peace-offer- 
ing. It is possible to go on very far by means of a 
double entry like this. 

It was a great blow to the old grandmother when 
Sprésser was removed to a distant and still larger 
town, for he and Caroline were very dear to her. 
Nevertheless, she was made very happy by their 
allowing her little grandchild to remain with her 
during the discomfort of the removal and settling 
down. Her poor old heart luxuriated in the mater- 
ual bliss which she had never before fully enjoyed ; 
and when she had completely wearied herself with 
carrying about and playing with the somewhat 
troublesome child, whose clear eyes rested lovingly 
upon her, she would say with tears: “ Well, now, 
do you like me? Well, now, is not the old woman 
a simpleton 2” 

But before the little daughter could be restored 
to her parents, her grandfather Dorn died sudden! y; 
Without any preparation; and in the violent pang 
Which such sudden deaths always bring with them, 
old Annamarie found what, during so many years 
of peace and daily intercourse she had so rarely 

en conscious of, that husband and wife are one. 
She no longer thought of the coldness which had 
80 early separated them, of the contempt with which 
her husband regarded her mental powers, and of 
which she was continually made sensible: she again 
saw the handsome, stately man, as he appeared when 
he first stepped before her sight into the dancing- 
toom and converted her at once into an envied queen; 
she thought of the short spring, when he, amid 
merriment and laughter, had been her awkward 
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pupil in field labour; and her hot tears washed out 
the remembrance of all his faults. 

The blow was, in its consequences, more severe 
than she hadimagined. However faithfully she had 
borne with him, nay for him, the burden and labour 
of the household, her husband had never dealt can- 
didly with her as regarded his own affairs; he would 
never Jet her know that he owed, as it were, his 
very existence to her. An uneducated woman, such 
as she was, would, he thought, make him feel his 
obligations to her in an unpleasant manner, and he 
carefully concealed from her the real state of his 
affairs and expenditure. She never knew how high 
a price he had paid for the farm, nor how speedily 
and certainly its large returns were swallowed up. 
She had made inquiries on this subject; but he 
always discreetly replied that his money was invested 
in government bonds; and this reply sounded so 
foreign to her, yet so business-like at the same time, 
that she made no further inquiries. 

Now, however, everything was very different. 
The so much vaunted government bonds were no- 
where to be found, but, on the contrary, debts of 
every kind—an undermined surface, where she had 
only imagined the firmest rock. Let no one blame 
the honourable peasant woman if she felt this second 
blow as severely, nay, perhaps more severely, than 
the first. The educated classes, with few exceptions, 
regard property as a means of enjoyment, of what- 
ever kind it may be. The peasant regards property 
differently ; it has been won by the hard labour of 
his parents, and is held by him through the bitter 
sweat of his brow likewise; it is an inseparable 
portion of his own existence, and poverty and dis- 
soluteness with him belong to the same category. 
The village, therefore, has its rude aristocracy, and 
the gulf between a countess and a poor country 
curate, in our days, is scarcely so great as that be-- 
tween a rich peasant’s daughter and a poor hind, 
or the contrary. 

We frequently regard the wealthy peasant farmer 
as hard-hearted towards poverty, because he will 
not listen to the prayer of the beggar, because he 
does not overflow with benevolence, and so readily 
contribute to benevolent collections as ourselves. 
We do not reflect that his life is far less affluent 
in enjoyment than ours; that he, the richer man, 
labours harder, literally in the sweat of his brow, 
whilst he sees the poor idling about, and that he 
knows far better than we do for how much suffer- 
ing poverty has to blame itself. But still, beautiful 
and benevolent customs prevail in the country; for 
instance, the feeding of the poor children who come 
from the whole neighbourhood round to glean; the 
providing shelter and food for homeless wanderers 
—customs which prove that their unwillingness to 
give in the manner which we do, does not arise 
from hard-heartedness. 

Poor Annamarie was thunderstruck by the reve- 
lation of her circumstances; still more so her son- 
in-law, Mr. Sprésser, who saw himself still more 
bitterly deceived in his expectations. But he soon 
suggested an expedient: “ You must put in your 
claim as widow, and sell to the amount of what you 
brought into the farm at first; and that is a hand- 
some sum.” 








“But then the debts?” imquired the deeply 
sorrowing woman. 

“ As to them,” returned her son-in-law, shrugging 
his shoulders, “a bankruptcy must be declared, and 
the creditors must take what remains: a disagree- 
able step, it is truce, but a thing of almost daily 
occurrence now-a-days. ‘The creditors must take 
the residue after your claims are satisfied, and that 
is nothing but the law. You have not put your 
name to any mortgage or bond, have you?” 

The poor widow was greatly in the dark as to 
this advice of her son-in-law, and it was necessary 
for him to make it much clearer before> her mind 
could comprehend it. When she did, however, she 
suddenly rose up from her seat, and exclaimed : 
“ Do you then really think that I will let my dead 
husband, in his grave, be declared a bankrupt ? 
No, never, never! He has not behaved well to me, 
but [ am his wife, and bear his name, and it shall 
never be disevaced as long as I can call a single 
farthing my own !” 

And to this decision she adhered, in spite of all 
that her refined and enlightened son-in-law could 
urge to the contrary; and he not only strenuously 
urged, but at length grew violent on the subject. 
For indeed, how deeply important it was to himself, 
it was oo Han -” make the poor despised mother- 
in law understand 

“ And now we must begin ourselves s 
retrench,” said he to his dejected wile. 

“Yes, certainly ; hut how ? 

That is the difficult question. Caroline wished, 
in the first place, to know in what her husband 
really could himself retrench. Well; the daily 
visits to his club at the hotel—those he could not 
give up, or what would people say? Besides, the 
expense was 2 mere bagateile. Part with his riding 
horse? No, that would never do; it would look 
very queer to see a public functionary going about 
his official business to distant places on foot, nor 
was there a horse to be hired in the place which 
he would like to ride; besides, after all, the cost of 
keeping a horse is very little after he is once bought. 
Caroline’s own atte mpts at 
made with much the same result. Besides, she 
could not ee why she was to deny herself of 


seriously to 


at all se 
everything, more especially when all her expenses 
were such mere trifles in comparison with those of 
her husband. If she spoke to her most confidential 
friends on this terrible subject of money, the reply 
always was: “ What need can there be for all this 
worry? witha handsomeincome like yours, and ouly 
one child, there cannot be any cause of anxiety;” and 
Caroline was only too willing to believe it, never, 
of course, knowing that her friends shook their 
1eads behind her back, saying: “Ah! who knows 
what the real state of the case may be! 

Ah! falsehoods of this kind are of constant 
occurrence in daily life, and honest intentions be- 
come by this means guilty. People follow their 
natural impulses to give consolation and assurance ; 
they are unwilling to wound their friends’ feeli 
and therefore endeavour to soothe them on any 
superficial grounds—cradling them, as it were, in a 
false security, from which they must wake sooner 
later. This fear of giving pain, of speaking 
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| painful truths which in the end only increases the 


1 





retrenchment were | 4 REE 
sa revelry, of which he deeply repented in his 


evil, appears to take its root in pure kindness of 
heart, and therefore to be very excusable; foy 
instance, towards sick people. Frequently, how- 
ever, it is quite the contrary, and has its root jy 
the want of love. True love must be honest to 
the very core; it is long-suffering and kind; the 
fore if cannot wound, and must iy eo even where 
it gives pain. Love of this kind poor Caroline 
never met with; in the heart of her mother alone 
could its fresh fountain have been looked for, and 
from her she might have heard the truth. Buy 
how was it possible for the good woman to give a 
judgment on circumstances with which she was 
totally unacquainted ? Besides, Caroline had, iy 
consequence of the representations of her husband, 
began to feel some biti terness towards her mother, 
She, who as a gil had indulged in such tender 
sentimental feeling, was now angry with her mother 
because she was willing to make any sacrifice that 
the credit of her husband might be sustained. 


re- 





NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 
PENITENT AUTHORS, 
Or some of the most distinguished writers it 
cannot be said, unfortunately, as it has been of 
one, that “in his last moments he had no cause to 
wish anything blotted out that he had ever wit- 
ten.” They seem to have taken little or no thought 
(to use the words of old Robert Wilmot) “that 
whatsoever is committed to the press is commended 
to eternity ; and that it shall stand a lively witness 
with our conscience, to our comfort or confusi 
in the reckoning of that great day.” Occasionally 
after the awful mischief ha 3 been done, the authors 
have repented of the evil of their ways, and have 
repeated, in effect, the words of Pope :— 
* Curst be the verse, how well soe’er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 
Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear. 
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Thomas Carew sometimes wrote in 2 strain of 


says Clarendon, “ with the 
and with the 


his best 


ter days. “ He died,” 
nse remorse for that licence, 
eveatest manifestation of Christianity, 
friends could desire.” 

Dryden's conscience smote him for his liber 
tinism. When Jeremy Collier published his “ Short 
View of the Frofneness and Immorality of the Eng: 
lish Stage,” “glorious John” stood abashed, 
the fallen archangel at the rebuke of Zephon, 

* And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 

Virine in her shape how lovely ; saw and pined 

His loss.”’ 
He, to some extent, excused his offences by plead- 
ing the example of the earlier ~— ‘ ana 
tists; but, on the whole, he frankly cknowledget 
that he had been justly reproved. “qe” said be, 
“Mr. Collier be my enemy, let him triumph. I: 
he be my friend, he will be glad of my repentance. 
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Robert Herric k, though the most exquis ite , 
poet of the seventeenth century, produced 80 
pieces which did not at all become one ministe 
| at the altar, or belonging to the sacred professio™ 
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also pul ee as ivanell a of his errors :— 
** For these 

Writ in my wi wil Sali ahaen ed times 3 
For every sentence, clause, and word, 
That’s not inlaid with thee, O Lord! 
Forgive me, God; and blot egch line 
Out of my book that is not thine; 
But if ’mongst all thou findest one 
Worthy thy benediction, 
That one of all the rest shall he 
The glory of iy work and me.”’ 

Schiller’s “ Robbers ” was a sort of safety-valve 
to let loose the indignation of an independent and 
powerful mind at the vexations restraints of society, 
and the mingled joys anil excitement of an entirely 
lawless and pred: wtory state of existence. Jn after 
years, Sc thiller was so sensible of the dangerous 
tendency of the brilliant hues thrown over vice in 
this play, that he resolved to make amends by 
writing a second play, in which the same charac- 
ters should be introduced, and the ultimate conse- 
quences of their immorality should be made mani- 
fest. His design was prevented from being carried 
into execution by his premature death. 

Jean Racine, after having produced seven tragic 
master-pieces for the French stage, declared it to 
be his conviction, not only that all writers of novels 
and plays were so many “ public poisoners of the 
human mind,” but that he himself was one of the 
most dangerous among the number. He deter- 
mined to write no more tragedies, and, indeed, no 
more verses, and to atone for those he had already 
written by the most severe and strict penance. 
Such was his remorse for his past transgressions, 
that he contemplated nothing less than turning 
Trappist; and it required all the efforts of his con- 
fessor to dissuade from this project. 

Churchill’s life was one round of dissipation, 
energy, and self-reproach. In one of his poems— 
the “Conference,” in which an imaginary lord and 
himself are the interlocutors—he takes occasion to 
give public expression to his compunction and self- 
reproach. The lord rebukes him, setting forth the 

rrors of his life. 

“ Think (and for pnce lay by thy lawless pen), 
Think, and confess thyself like other men; 
Think but one hour, and, to thy conscience led 
By Reason’s hand, bow down and hang thy head.” 

The reproach draws from him this avowal. 

** Would you thus cruelly those scenes unfold, 
Which, without pain and horror, to behold 
Must speak me something more or less than man; 
Which friends may pardon, but I never can? 
Look back! a thought which borders on despair, 
— ~~ nature must, yet —e bear. 

* bs ‘ 
Tis the tale which angry conscience tells, 

When she with more than tragic horror swells 
Each circumstance of guilt; when stern, but true, 
She brings bad actions forth into review; 
And, like the dread handwriting on the wall, 
Bids late Remorse awake at Reason’s call ; 
Arm’d at all points, bids scorpion Vengeance pass, 
And to the mind holds up Reflection’s glass— 
The mind which, starting, heaves the heart-felt groan, 
And hates that form she knows to be her own.” 

When death was nigh at hand, Robert Greene 
wrote a tract called “A Groat’s worth of Wit, 
Bought with a Million of Repentance,” which con- 


dudes thus: “But now return I sapien to you three | 


(Marlow, Lodge, and F Peele), knowing my misery 
“he you no news; and - me heartily entreat you to 
ve warned by my harms; delight not, as I have done, 


ject of deep concern to his heart. He 





| forgave a 


in irreligious oaths, despise drunkenness, 
abhor those epicures whose loose life hath made 
religion loathsome to your cars; and when they 
soothe you with terms of mastership, remember 
Robert Greene (whom they have often flattered) 
perishes for want of comfort. Remember, gentle- 
men, your lives are like so many light tapers, that 
are with care delivered to all of you to maintain ; 
these, with wind-pufied wrath, may be extinguished, 
with drunkenness put out, with negligence let fall. 
The fire of my light is now ag the last snuff. My 
hand is tired, and I forced to leave where I would 
begin; desirous that you should live, though him- 
self be dying.—Rosert GREENE.” 

A. few weeks before his death, the “witty” Earl 
of Rochester dictated and signed in the presence 
of witnesses the followine solemn declaration :— 
“For the benefit of all those whom I may have 
drawn into sin by my example and encouragement, 
[ leave to the world this my last declaration, which 
I deliver in the presence of the great God, who 
knows the secrets of all hearts, and before whom 
I am now appearing to be judged. ‘That, from 
the bottom of my soul, J detest and abhor the 
whole course of my former wicked life; that I 
think I can never sufficiently admire the goodness 
of God, who has given me a truce sense of my 
pernicious opinions and vile practices, by which I 
have hitherto lived without God and without hope 
in the world; have been an open enemy to Jesus 
Christ, doing the utmost despite t o the Holy Spirit 
of grace. And that the greatest testimony of my 
charity to such is, to warn them in the name of 
God, and, as they regard the welfare of their im- 
mortal souls, no more to deny his being, or his 


providence, or despise his goodness; no more to 
make a mock of sin, or contemn the pure and 
excellent religion of my ever blessed 1 


fly lust, 


Redecmer, 
through whose merits alone, I, one of the great- 
est sinners, do yet hope for mercy and forgiveness.” 

The proper edueation of his children was an ob- 
expressed his 
wish that his son might never become a wit, that is 
(as he himself explained it), one of those wretched 
creatures who pride themselves in opposing God and 
religion, but that he might become an honest and 
religious man. No fortunes or honours were com- 
parable, he said, to the love and favour of God, in 
whose name he blessed his children, and to whose 
protection he commitied them. 

He strictly charged those in whose custody his 
papers were, to burn all his profane and lewd 
writings. ‘Tio all whom he had injured he was 
ready to make restitution to the utmost of his 
power, and of those to whom compensation could 
not be made, he prayed for their and God's for- 

Those who had injured him he freely 
1s he hoped to be freely forgiven of God. 

a full account of his debts, and ordered 
“as far as his 


PIVeNCSss. 


He gave 
payment to be made of them all, 
estate would go,” f all that was 
owing to him were paid to his executors, his credi- 
tors would all be satisfied. And thus as much as 
in him lay he showed that “his mind was now 


3 e ats 1 
possessed of another sense of things than eyer he 
i 


and was confident i 


| had formerly.” 
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Tue Perno River Disaster.—This sketch of the forts 
in the Peiho River, with the position of the British ships, 
is taken from a drawing made on the spot, and published 
in the “ Edinburgh Witness”? newspaper. 
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. Janus. 

. Nimrod. 

. Forester. 

. French gun-boat, 
2, Coromandel. 
3. Starling (aground). 


1, Plover. 

2. Opossum, 

3. Lee. 

4, Banterer, 

5. Kestrel. 

6. Haughty. 

7. Cormorant. | 

Sacacity oF Rats.—A gentleman, on his return from 
the East Indies, was confined to bed from indisposition. 
The captain and the other passengers happened to be on 
deck, and the cabin quite still. The gentleman, looking 
out of his bed, saw a rat come out of a hole opposite. 
The rat, after reconnoitring, re-entered the hole, and, to 
the great surprise of the beholder, came out again, drag- 
ging after him a large blind animal of the same species, 
three or four others at the same time pushing him out. 
After the blind rat had satisfied his hunger, by picking 
up whatever happened to be on the cabin floor, they 
retired to-their hole. There are many stories of rats 
having been seen leading a blind companion to drink by 
means of a straw. 

PREVENTION BETTER THAN CurrE.—Sanitary science is 
yet in its infancy: it can be greatly advanced by bringing” 
into the field the great medical profession of the kingdom, 
armed with all its science and art, and working under 
the most advantageous circumstances. There are more 
than two thousand medical men in London and its vicinity, 
but they are employed chiefly in treating disease. They 
are often paid only in proportion to the quantity of medi- 
cines that their patients take. The art of preventing 
disease is not cultivated; it is not taught in any of our 
medical schools ;,it is not formally the subject of exami- 
nation in our universities. The father of a family does 
not go to the doctor and say to him plainly, “ How can I 
preserve my health? How can I make my children well 
and vigorous? How can I develope all their faculties 
in harmony, to the fullest extent? Constantly advise us, 
and lead us in the way of a healthy life; preserve us, and 
I will pay twice as much as [ now pay for the plucking 
of us out of the fire of disease, and the treatment of our 
sores.” Instead of this, the common course is never to 





consult or to pay the medical man until the evil is nearly 
done ; until consumption has set in, diphtheria is developed 
in the throat, small-pox is furrowing the skin, fever ig 
racking the brain, and then there is a midnight rush to 
the great blne and red lights burning in the streets, oy 
in some cases even to the nostrums of quackery. How 
vainly, the returns show. The utility of curative medi- 
cine is evident to every rational mind ; the utility of pre- 
ventive medicine is still more clear. Witness the health 
of the ships’ crews in Anson’s and then in Cook’s voyages ; 
witness the health of the British army in the Crimea, 
which Miss Nightingale has shown experienced an annual 
rate of mortality ranging from 117 to 7 in 1000 of the 
force, according as the principles of preventive medicine 
were disregarded or observed. Imagine the two thousand 
members of the most enlightened profession in the country, 
employed in instructing the public how to preserve their 
health! How many thousands of lives would then be 
saved every year in London! The population would also 
be happier and better. A beginning of a movement hag 
been made in the right direction, under Sir Benjamin 

Hall’s Act. Medical health officers are appointed in all 

the London districts, and many of them are working 
courageously in the midst of unhealthy places, and against 

ignorant opposition, with success. Their reports are re- 

plete with interesting facts, and contain many words in 

season of sanitary truth, well calculated to influence and 

direct the boards. They have deserved the public appro- 

bation ; for they have done quietly a great deal of good 

work, and it is probable have saved many lives, and pre- 

vented much sickness.—Report of Registvar-General for 

1858. 


BuBBLE AND SquesK.—In the House of Commons were 
two brothers. One, from his sonorous voice, was called 
Bubble ; the other, from having scarcely any voice atall, 
was called Squeak. On one of O’Connell’s nights, some 
ten members were on their legs at once, the whole house 
in an uproar; and while a hundred voices were calling 
“Order!” little Squeak’s voice was distinctly audible 
over all. Mr. » who was present, struck with the 
fact that the worst voice in the House of Commons could 
produce so great an effect, investigated the principle on 
which this effect depended, and shortly after commenced 
his invaluable lessons to the clergy on the management 
of the voice. 


GuitpuaL..— The original Guildhall stood in the street 
called Aldermanbury, the latter being so named from the 
aldermen meeting there. It is supposed to have been 
built by Edward the Confessor, being known as “ Guild- 
hall” in the year 1189. Stowe remembered its ruins, 
and says that in his days it was used as a carpenter's 
yard. The present building was begun in the year 141], 
and completed in about ten years ; towards defraying the 
expenses of which, contributions were made by most of 
the City Companies, and several sums were received 
from private benefactors. This old hall was greatly 
damaged by the fire of London, 1666, but was soon after 
repaired and beautified at the expense of £2500, from which 
reparation it has stood to the present time.—City Press. 


Artistic AND ComMerctaL Uses or Krew GARDENS.— 
In the old tropical aquarium, in hothouse No. 6, in Kew 
Gardens, there is a fine specimen of that wonderful vege- 
table production, the lace or lattice leaf plant of Mada- 
gascar: it has been copied by the artificial florists of 
London, and is becoming very fashionable, many millions 
of leaves having been made and mounted into wreaths 
in Clerkenwell alone. It is now being largely exported 
to all our colonies, and has produced considerable profit 
to the manufacturers, who have named it the skeleton 
leaf. This is but one illustration of the commercial value 
of Kew Gardens to this country. It would not be diffi- 
cult to find many more, and we would direct the atten- 
tion of carvers in wood and stone to the tropical foliage 
there so abundantly displayed, 








